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Frei geboren, frei su denken, 

Giebt dem Geiste Adlerskraft, 

Dass er, ohne umsulenken, 

Aufwarts Bahn zum Licht sich schafft. 
Frei von schnoden Vorurtheilen, 

Schwebt er uber sie dahin; 

Seiner Sonne surueilen, 

Ist sctn Streben, sein Geninn. MAHNKE. 








DR. BOERNE—THE ZEITSCHWINGEN—THE JEWS—AND 
THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN GERMANY. 

In our last we gave some extracts from the Zeitschwingen, an 
able periodical work, published at Offenbach, near Frankfort on the 
Maine, and regretied its discontinuance. We have lately received 
several numbers of the same work, whieh is now condueted by Dr. 
Boerne, a Jew. This gentleman was formerly the editor of the 
‘“‘ Zeitung der freien Stadt Frankfurt”—Gazette of the free city of 
Frankfort. During the last summer he published several articles, 
which, it appeared, had been forbidden by the censors of the Press. 
For this act of contumacy, he was sentenced to relinquish the pub- 
lication of his Journal, and to suffer imprisonment during fourteen 





days !—He is now the editor of the Zeiischwingen ; and in his re- 
presentation of the above affair, and the vindication of his conduct, 
he informs his readers, that the civil authority « had given him a 
rap on the fingers,’ and prohibited the continuation of his former 
publication. Yet, if he was bold previous to that operation, he is 
by no means timid at present. He takes considerable latitude in 
treating a subject, and among his ironical and sarcastic remarks, 
his readers can easily deteet what he would express more directly, 
if no censorship existed. 

The eharaeter of the Zeitsehwingen, however, has suffered mate- 
rially by the new regime, inasmuch as there is a want of sober dis- 
cussion; many articles are tainted with personalities, and a contro- 
versial, or rather scurrilous complexion, has been given to a work 
which was formerly distinguished by a dignified freedom of lan- 
guage, and a manly assertion of human rights. 

At the present time, when « the persecution of the Jews ;” their 
propensity to abuse new privileges ; the clashing of their religion ; 
plans for their melioration ; the Deism of many who are denomi- 
nated enlightened Israelites ; the faults and monopolizing spirit of 
Jews and Christians, and the political condition and prospects of 
Germany, are the subjects of general discussion, Dr. Boerne can- 
not be an idle spectator. 

But, as the Weimarische Zeitung says—* the worthy editor of 
the Zeitschwingen, Dr. Boerne, comes out in behalf of his own 
nation, as is reasonable, and consequently speaks in his own case. 
Yet this leads him inadvertently and continually to confound 
world and state, natural rights and civil rights, philanthropy and 
policy.” 

‘‘ Jewism and the Jews, such as they still are in general, he 
_either does not know, or he shuts his eyes, and a mass of people who 
almost since time immemorial, have lived by chaffer (schacher) in 
separation, filth and oppression, he judges according to himself and 
several hundred decent and enlightened Israelites, who conceive 
that it is not the scriptures, of whatever kind they are, but the rea- 
son of man which must serve as a guide !” | 

With respect to « the persecution” in Frankfort, Dr. Boerne as- 
sures his readers that his connexion with the police for three years, 
enables him to declare, that the hatred against the Jews is confined 
to a very few unworthy persons who have sinister views, but that 


the great body of Christian citizens is not opposed to his people. 
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Since the last session of the German Confederacy, the censors 
of the press have been obliged to adopt the most rigid regulations, 
and it is evident that they have their hands full in endeavoring to 
silence the advocates of liberty—for, they can use .their endeavor, 
but not succeed in subduing the spirit of free inquiry among the 
countrymen of Arminius. 

— 0+ o— 
THE GERMAN SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 

This Society was formed in the year 1784, at a time when the 
returning peace opened to America the prospect of a friendly inter- 
course with the maritime nations of Europe. The period had then 
arrived when many foreigners, encouraged by the bright aspect of a 
western world, might be expected to emigrate to the United States. 

It was foreseen that among the emigrants, there would be a con- 
siderable proportion who, on their arrival, would stand in need of 
advice and assistance, especially those who were ignorant of the 
language and laws of the country. 

To afford relief to German emigrants, who might arrive under 
such cireumstances, with a view to settle in this country, was there- 
fore the primary object for which the Society was instituted. 

The means necessary for carrying the design into effect were 
small in the beginning, being none other than what arose from ad- 
mission fees, and quarterly contributions of the members. Yet, 
the most pressing calls were always answered, and in numerous in- 
stances, the Society was instrumental, not only in alleviating the 
distressed situation of Germans, but also in delivering them from 
oppression. _ 

As the Society increased in members, and the migration of fo- 
reigners, particularly of Germans, became less frequent, the insti- 
tution was enabled so to manage its funds, as to acquire some real 
estate, which was held in trust by some of the members. The in- 
convenience of holding property in this manner, was, however, soon 
experienced, which induced the association to apply for a charter. 
This was granted by the Legislature, during the session of 1804. 

Since that time, the funds of the Society have been invested in 
bank stock. The quarterly contributions and annual donations 
have been commuted for the sum of fifteen dollars, which is now 
the initiation fee of new members. As soon as this amount is re- 
ceived from a new member, it is added tw the general fund, the 
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whole income of which is carefully applied to the objeets of the 
Society. 

The corporation consists of a President, Viee-President, Trea- 
surer, Secretary, and seven Assistants, whuv must be eitizens of this 
state. They are annually elected on the last Monday in January. 

The board of officers meet monthly, or oftener, if circumstances 
require. In each month they appoint a visiting committee, of two 
members, whose duty it is diligently to inquire into the situations 
and merits of such German emigrants as may arrive in this city, 
and of other poor or distressed Germans and their descendants ; 
particularly widows and orphans, who may need assistance from 
the Society. 

Whenever they require the orders of the board in peculiar eases, 
the President calls a meeting of the officers. The proceedings of 
the committee are monthly reported to the board, and the transac- 
tions of the board are reported to the Society, at every quarterly 
meeting. 

‘The services which this benevolent institution has rendered to 
humanity, ean never be publicly known and appreciated. By timely 
advice and pecuniary aid, great relief has been afforded: and the 
good which has been done by legal interference is incalculable. 
Often has the hand of the oppressor been stayed, and the rights of 
humanity have been protected. The consciousness of this, the 
worthy conduct of many to whom the fostering care of the Society 
has been extended, and above all, the promised favor of Him who 
has enjoined charity and mercy, constitute a sweet reward, and act 
as a powerful incentive to benevolent exertion. 

Yet it cannot be denied, that this institution has often experienced 
the ingratitude of many who were the objects of its bounty: and 
though its benevolenee is ever active, diffusing itself into ramified 
channels, though in various instances, the members have made con- 
siderable sacrifices for the benefit of Germans, yet the Society has 
not been exempt from the censure of ignorant and presumptuous 
persons at home and abroad. 

We know that coLon1zaTIon is the order of the day. All the 
Societies who are established for the relief of suffering emigrants, 
in our sea-ports, might soon acquire an illustrious name in the old 
world, did they provide a gratuitous passage for distressed, as well 
as disaffected foreigners, pay their incidental expenses, and put 
them in possession of house and land in the western country. 
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In making these remarks, we are far from saying, however, that 
sucii unreasonable wishes or expectations are entertained by the 
great body of emigrants, or of all those who cast a longing eye 
toward the new world. 5 

Though the Society hails the arrival of every worthy German, 
it has nevertheless found itself necessitated in particular instances, 
to aid in providing means for the return of the misealculating and 
disappointed emigrant. Let the Society continue to pursue the 
great object for which it has been instituted, and it will have 
nothing to fear from the calumnies of the disappointed expectant. 

It is gratifying to perceive, that new members are added from 
time to time ; and there is scarcely a respectable German, or de- 
scendant of Germans, in New-York, whose name is not enrolled as 
an associate. Proud of being Americans, they are not ashamed to 
acknowledge : ** our ancestors were Germans.” 

Once a year the members meet at the festive board, and in the 
social circle speak of the land of their forefathers. 

The last anniversary dinner was served up at Viblo’s, on the first 
instant. ‘The company was numerous and respectable. On this 
oecasion, the worthy President, JacoB LoriLLarD, Esq. as might 
be expected, gave great satisfaction. 

After the chaplain had discharged his duties, the usual custom 
of drinking toasts was not forgotten. Toasts may be considered 
as expressing the sentiments of those who drink them; we cannot 
hesitate, therefore, by way of conclusion, to add seme of the toasts 
of the German Society of New-York. 

«‘ Columbia, enlightened, free and prosperous—May she ever 
afford a peaceful asylum to the worthy emigrant.” 

«© Teutonia—May tranquillity and Jiberty pervade the land in 
which repose the ashes of our ancestors.” 

66 New States—inhabited by freemen.” 

«© The memory of General Washington.” 

«¢ The memory of our first President—Baron Yon Steuben.” 

« The mtellectual treasures of Germany—May they be known 
and appreciated in the United States.” 

“* The ath of July, ’76—The birth day of a nation.” 

«« Extinguishment of Slavery—Its existence remembered to be 
execrated.”” 
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ANTHON’S ORATION. 

On the 14th June, 1710, a great number of German emigrants 
arrived at New-York, under the auspices of the English govern- 
ment. The 14th June, 1810, the first centurial anniversary of that 
event, «© which has produced individual liberty and independence” 
to thousands, «‘ and an accession of strength and spirit to their 
adopted country,” was celebrated in a becoming manner by the 
Germans of New-York. 

On this oceasion, the Rev. F. W. GerssENHAINER, then Pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in this city, pronounced a dis- 
course in the German tongue. Joun AnrTuoN, Esq. delivered an 
oration in the English language. 

It is to be regretted that these eloquent discourses have never 
been published. We have, however, been favored with the manu- 
script of the English oration, which must still be considered as an 
important document. And as the German Correspondent is intend- 
ed to be a work on ancient and modern Germany, we have selected 
the following passages for the perusal of ovr readers. We venture 
to express the opinion, that these extracts will be read with interest 
by Americans and Germans. 

‘6 On the 14th of June 1710, they arrived in the colony of New- 
York, where every politieal and religious privilege was extended 
and secured to them; and here, in common with the persecuted 
from other climes, they were allowed to worship their God, accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences. 

‘> Ample information of their advantageous exchange soon reach- 
ed their countrymen at home, many thousands of whom immedi- 
ately followed their example, and added their strength to these then 
increasing colonies. 

‘«* The early historians of this country make honorable mention 
of this important fact ; they represent it as no less beneficial to the 
emigrants than serviceable to the colonies: and, indeed, it may be 
correctly alleged, that from this period the colonies of New-York 
and Pennsylvania, to which the Germans chiefly resorted, acquired 
a degree of strength and stability which they did not. before possess. 

ss Upon a centurial anniversary of such an event, my country- 
men, it is natural for us to inquire into the advantages which it has 
produced to the country in which we live; the individual benefits 
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which we ourselocs have derived from it, and the evils which, through 
it, we have been enabled to avoid. 

‘¢ The physical strength of a nation, does not so much consist in 
the number of its inhabitants, as it dees in their valor and intre- 
pidity. Ten thousand Greeks, at the streights of 'Thermopyle, 
bravely resisted millions of nerveless Persians. 

‘+ 'I'o an infant colony in particular, engaged in almost incessant 
contests with its savage neighbors, courageous colonists were every 
way important. In such a situation, evexy man would be called 
upon to defend his own fire-side, and protect by his prowess and 
courage, his helpless family. The accession of a brave man to 
such a colony would be an important increase of strength. The 
eveut we this day commemorate, gave to the infant colonies, an 
aceession of thousands of men descended from courageous and war- 
like aneestors, whose national character for intrepid resistance to 
oppressicn, stands emblazoned on the brightest page of history, 
That this may be apparent, permit me to call your attention to the 
consideration of our ancient glory. 

«¢ Rome, in the days of Marius, had reached the utmost summit 
of military fame ; her legions were every where victorious, and her. 
generals returned triumphant from all their provinées, and the most 
powerful princes had been either reduced by her to subjection, or 
forced into alliances with her. The terrors of her name had in 
appearance left her no more foes to conquer. 

«s At this period, an enemy until then unknown, breaking through 
the barrier of the Alps, laid waste the fertile fields of Italy ; and 
Rome again witnessed the defeat and slaugliter of her veteran le- 
gions—the eapture and disgrace of her generals, 

‘s These bold invaders were the GERMaANs. Marcus Silanus, the 
Roman consul, marched against them, but the undisciplined bravery 
of the Germans was irresistible; they attacked the Romans in their 
very intrenchments—captured their general—cut their army to 
pieces, and plundered their camp. Three Roman generals, with 
their armies, met in succession the fate of Silanus, and Rome then 
first learned to tremble at the name of her future conquerors. 
These successive vietories carried terror and dismay throughout the 
Roman world, and the Romar historians candidly declare, that 
Rome was brought by these: repeated disasters, to the very brink 
of destruction, Fortunately for her, she had a Marius among her 
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generals ; he ultimately checked the progress of the impending 
storm, and saved his country. | 

‘s These, my countrymen, were events which did not occur in the 
days of Roman weakness and degeneracy, but at a time when Rome 
was in the full possession of her strength, while her republican 
institutions still existed, and while her brows were decked with the 
unfaded laurels of vietory. To triumph over such a people, at 
such a time, was a glory reserved for Germans, and in itself con- 
veys the strongest evidence of their intrepid valor—of their impe- 
tuous courage and resistless force. 

Julius Cesar, one of the most intelligent of the Roman com- 
manders, a man who well knew how to estimate bravery in an 
enemy, has left upon record his own testimonial of the valor of our 
forefathers. When his veteran legions, trained to victory under 
the eye of so brave a general, were guthering laurels wherever they 
appeared, he came in collision with one of the German tribes—a 
tribe, valorous indeed, but still in fact among the weakest of those 
which possessed the extended regions of the north. ‘This tribe, 
pressed on the Roman borders, by their more courageous neighbors, 
the Suevi, were ultimately defeated by Cesar, after a brave resist- 
ance. This great general having learned the history of the van- 
quished tribe, was roused by their account of the bravery of the 
Suevi, whom they represented as a match for the gods themselves, he 
marched into their country, to give battle to this dreadful people. 
‘They, stationed in their forests and marshes, waited his approach : 
but Caesar, daunted by their steady valor, withdrew his legions from 
the German territory. From the days of the victorious Brennus, 
who planted the Gallic standard on the Roman eapitol, the Romans 
had always considered the Gauls as their most dreadful foe ; but 
Cesar declares the Germans superior even to the Gauls in bravery. 

«s The Romans were never satisfied with mere victory ; they al- 
ways labored to subjugate their opponents—such was their policy 
towards the Germans. From the days of Cesar, their wars in 
Germany were wars of conquest, but the Germans contending for 
independence, were truly invincible. 

«In the reign of Augustus Cesar, ARMINIUS appeared, the 
bold assertor of his country’s rights—the gallant defender of Ger- 
mun freedom. At this period the Romans, after alternate victories 


aud defeats, had gained some foothold in Germany ; contention had 
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for some time ceased, and a deceitful calm prevailed. Quincetilius 
Varus, who then commanded three Roman legions on the German 
frontiers, treating Germany as a conquered province, made exac- 
tions for the support of his army. This first badge of slavery gave 
the Germans full intimation of the views of Rome. Arminius, 
fired with indignation at the disgrace thus cast upen his country, 
resolved to restore her independence. The Romans were lulled 
into fatal security by apparent acquiescence. Secret combinations 
were every where formed. The spirit of enthusiastic freedom was 
every where roused into action. Arminius was the soul of the en- 
terprise. He charged the destructive mine—he directed the deadly 
explosion. Every where present—every where active—he prepared 
the Germans for signal vengeance. No intimation of the impend- 
ing storm reached the Roman camp—no note of dreadful prepara- 
tion was given. The dead stillness of the grave prevailed—that 
awful silence which precedes the tempest. When all things were 
ripe for execution, Varus and his legions were exterminated at a 
blow, and scarce a man escaped to recount to his countrymen the 
awful catastrophe. Their bones unburied, whitened the plains of 
Germany; their arms and glittering ensigns decked the sacred 
groves. Roused by the spirit of Arminius, all Germany was now 
in arms ; the ery of vengeance was every where heard, and the op- 
pressors every where expiated their tyranny with their blood. The 
Roman armies were driven from the German borders ; the ancient 
independence of Germany was restored, and the gallant Arminius, 
whose fame shall never die, was hailed as the deliverer of his coun- 
try. When information of these great events reached the Roman 
capital, a general panic prevailed, and so decisive was the blow, 
that the German army was momentarily expected under the walls 
of Rome. The sacred records were searched for expiations to 
avert the impending danger, and all ranks and classes of men, as 
in periods of dreadful calamity, were called upon to arm in their 
country’s defenee. Such were the terrors of the German name. 
Arminius, satisfied with the re-establishment of his country’s free- 
dum, arrested the arm of victory, and thus Rome was saved, not by 
ker own valor, but by the generous forbearance of her victorious 
enemy. From this period great and incessant were the contests be- 
tween the Germans and the Romans. The Romans, anxious to ob- 
literate the deep stain fixed on their national character ; the Ger- 
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mans, determined to retain the independence they had regained. 
Through conflicting zeal, they were foes worthy of each other, and 
the Germans were the only nation whose valor effectually checked 
the soarings of the Roman Eagle. 

«« Listen, my countrymen, to the applauding language of Tacitus. 
«¢ It was in the year of Rome, six hundred and forty, that the arms 
of the Cimbrians first alarmed the world. If from that period we 
reckon to the second consulship of the Emperor Trajan, we shall 
find a space of near 210 years, so long has Germany stood at bay 
with Rome. In the course of so obstinate a struggle, both sides have 
felt alternately the severest blows of fortune, and the worst calami- 
tics of war. Not the Samnite, nor the republic of Carthage, nor 
Spain, nor Gaul, nor even the Parthian, has given such frequent 
tessons to the Roman people. ‘The power of the Arsacide was not 
30 formidable as German liberty. ‘The Germans can recount their 
triumphs over Carbo, Cassius, Seaurus Aurelius, Servilius Ceepio, 
and Cneius Manlius, all defeated or taken prisoners. With them the 
republic lost five consular armies; and since that time, in the reign 
of Augustus, Varus perished with his three legions. Caius Marius, 
it is true, defeated the Germans in Italy ; Julius Cesar made them 
retreat from Gaul, and Drusus, Tiberius and Germanicus overpow- 
ered them in their own country ; but how much blood did these 
vietories cost us? The mighty projects of Caligula ended in a ridi- 
eulous farce. From that period an interval of peace succeeded, 
till roused at length by the dissensions of Rome, and the civil wars 
that followed, they stormed our legions in their winter quarters, 
and even planned the conquest of Gaul. Indeed we foreed them to 
repass the Rhine, but from that time what has been our advantage ? 
wE have triumphed, and Germany is still unconquered.” Such is 
the ample confession of one of the most celebrated historians of 
Rome. 

«« After a short lapse of time, however, the scene was changed, 
and all expectations of conquest on the part of the Remans, were 
turned into anxious solicitude for their own safety. In the reign 
of Trajan, a ehain of military posts had been established along the 
Roman frontiers, as a protection from German invasion. But in the 
reign of Hadrian, the valor of the Germans inereasing with the de- 
clining power of Rome, the Romans no longer dared to trust their 
safety to defensible posts, but erected a rampart of wood and turf, 
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extending from the Danube to the Necker. This, for a time, check- 
ed the progress of the German arms: but in the days of Aurclian 
this was found to be a weak defence ; the Germans passed beyond 
it, and carried terror and dismay into the Roman provinces, until 
in the reign of Probus, a temporary security was again procured, 
by the erection of a wall of stone. In all these precautionary mea- 
sures we read the fears of Rome, and the praises of our ancestors. 
Tiuose men whom the Romans no longer dared to meet in the field 
of battle, they were compelled to fence out by artificial bulwarks. 
But Rome was destined to fall before the conquering «rms of Ger- 
many, and all these precautions only delayed the day of calamity. 
The wall of stone erected by Roman fear was overturned in the 
time of Dioclesian and Maximin, and the Roman territory was 
again laid open to the invader ; and at length, in the fourth century, 
Germany triumphed in Qdoacer. He overturned the Western Em- 
pire, and placed himself upon the throne of the Cesars ; and in the 
reign of Charlemagne, the Roman sceptre became a permanent 
appendage to the imperial titles of Germany. 

‘* Such is the historical. character of our aneestors—such their 
irresistible valor in the field of battle—such their unconquerable 
love of freedom. What nation would not rejoice to receive into 
her bosom, the descendants of such a people? What American is 
there who does not feel a proud security in the accession of a spirit 
of independence, which triumphantly resisted the conquering arms 
of imperial Rome ? 

«* From what has been already said, the general advantages re- 
sulting to this our adopted country, from the event we celebrate, 
are doubtless apparent : but still I feel myself irresistibly impelled 
to point out particular benefits manifestly produced by it. ‘These 
are to be found in our glorieus revolution, a period brilliaut in the 
history of nations, when the AMERICAN ARMINIUS led his 
country through appalling difficulties to glorious freedom. The 
extraordinary and rapid increase of the strength of the American 
colonies, was every way influential in promoting that resistance to 
British oppression, which terminated in the establishment of our 
independence.” 


[To be concluded.in our next.| 
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DR. ZINCKEN eenannt SOMMER, COURT PHYSICIAN 
AT BURNSWICK. 

This learned German continues to evince the great interest he 
takes in the scientific prosperity and general improvement of the 
United States. 

Eminent as a Zoologist, but particularly in Entomology, and be- 
sides, a great admirer of this country, he is not merely an active, 
but a very obliging and truly useful correspondent. 

To this indefatigable gentleman, the New-York Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History is indebted for many valuable communications. 

In a recent letter to the editor, he enlarges on the importance of 
the study of Natural History ; and remarks, that this science will 
be greatly promoted by an exchange of German and American spe- 
eimens and observations—that great advantage will accrue, more 
especially to the United States, if we are zealous in exploring our 
country, and scientifically investigating her products. He says, we 
ought not to depend on European travellers, who scarcely glance at 
the Natural History of America. He anticipates a growing dili- 
gence on the part of our patriotic seavans; and fondly predicts, 
that in process of time, the arts and sciences will emphatically be 
at home in this part of the world, where the population is enter- 
prising, the soil and elimate rich in variety, the resources increas- 
sing, the territory immense, and the form of government excellent. 

V+ 
BOOKS ON AMERICA. 

The advice of the friend whom we have mentioned in the preced- 
ing article, is unquestionably entitled to great respect. If Euro- 
peans in general form their ideas of the condition of this country, 
according to the statements with which they are furnished by tran- 
sient foreigners and adventurers, it is because the Americans neg- 
lect to furnish proper evidence in their own behalf. 

Many of our visiters who make books on America, merely glance 
at some of the numerous and important objects which present 
themselves. and forthwith pass sentence. Now, if they would but 
avail themselves of the official sources of intelligence, to which 
they can have access, they could still render some service to the 
cause of truth. This, however, would not comport with the « whims 
and prejudices” of these foreigners and aliens, who have not sufli- 
cient patience to take correct and unbiassed views. 
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These remarks apply to none but those presumptuous and unwor- 
thy strangers, who seem to delight in slandering the American na- 
tion. On the other hand, every true American will consider it his 
duty to pay the utmost deference to the opinions and views of every 
honest foreigner whose qualifications entitle him to respect. Cen- 
sure or praise, from such a quarter, should be alike welcome. 

Within a late period, several English and German publications 
on the United States, have been widely circulated in Germany; 
yet, notwithstanding the many exaggerations and falsehoods which 
some of these works contain, the Germans seem to have a favora- 
ble opinion, and are desirous of collecting official data to form a 
just idea of the resources of this country, and the character of the 
nation. 

The distinguished gentlemen of Germany, who embrace every 
opportunity to contribute toward the advancement of literature, the 
sciences and the arts, in the United States, deserve the warmest 
thanks of every genuine * Fredonian.” 
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ILLEGIBLE SIGNATURES. 

A German official gazette contains a municipal document with 
the following signatures : 

‘s LEBER? 
JOHN 
SUEVERN ? 
AtLovius ?” 

A writer in the Burgerfreund explains this unusual appearance, 
of the sign of interrogation at the end of a name, and says, that 
illegible signatures are at present so common, that much time is 
lost in endeavoring to deeipher them. He complains in strong 
terms of this erying evil. «* Some hieroglyphical names frequently 
occur- which do not exhibit a single feature of the known letters, 
and remind us of the signature of a Sultan who could not write, 
but when he ratified a treaty, plunged his hand into the inkstand, 
and literally made an impression of his hand-writing.”’ 

It is said that a commercial house in B. lately received an impor- 
tant order from a foreign house. The signature was an « inky 
chaos,”’ which the most skilful readers of modern manuscript could 
not decipher. As it was deemed necessary to answer the letter, a 
great difficulty presented itself in directing the reply. The chao- 
tico-hieroglyphical signature was cut off and pasted on the answer! 
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The above mentioned writer expresses his surprise, that hitherto 
no bookmaker has taken up the subjeet, and devised a system of 
deciphering names. ‘To such a work fac similes of celebrated sig- 
natures should be annexed, and the whole might prove to be a valua- 
ble publication. 

It is also suggested, that those persons who find it necessary to 
persist in making use of an illegible signature, should accompany 
the same with a parenthetical key, or correct delineation of the 


intended letters. 
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SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN CRITICISMS OF AMERI- 
CAN PUBLICATIONS. 

From the Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, September, 1819. 

An Elementary Introduction to the Knowledge of Mineralogy. &ce. 
by Wittiam Purtuirps, (London) with Notes and Addilions on 
American Articles, by Samurt GE. Mireniiy, New-York. 

«* Though the original of the work before us does not deserve the 
particular attention of German Mineralogists, as it possesses no- 
thing of peculiar interest, still we cannot omit noticing the Ameri- 
can edition, inasmuch as the observations of the learned author 
contain many valuable notices on the Mineralogical phenomena 
of North America, which, on the whole, are but little known.” 

In describing the native copper of Lake Superior, the reviewer 
speaks of a « handsome specimen,” for which he is « indebted to 
his friend and formerly zealous hearer, Dr. CoGswE 1, of Boston.” 


American Medical Botany, &c. &c. by Jacos BicELow, Boston. 

‘s This work, which may therefore [the reviewer had detailed the 
plan] become very extensive, is certainly important in more than 
one point of view. It affords a proof of the active scientific spirit 
which prevails in North American Universities. It enables us to 
judge of the present standard of Botenay. Chemistry, Materia Me- 
dica, Pathology and Therapeutics in the United States ; and a com- 
parison with our European doings might be the more interesting, 
as it is well known that North America has received its- political 
and scientifie cultur from England.” 

«s To us it appears censurable, that in the account of his plants, 
the author has not confined himself to any regularity, whether in 
a botanical or medical point of view. Hence we can see no limits 
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to this work, which, independent of this consideration, may become 
very great in extent. We doubt whether the author’s system of 
finding surrogates for remedies, is founded in nature; whether it 
will be adopted among American physicians, time will show. We 
hope that the efforts of the author may, on the whole, be beneficial 
to science.” 

The reviewer remarks, that the drawings and the coloring leave 
yet much to wish for, when compared with German and French 


works of the kind. 
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OPPRESSION. 

The English Journals very frequently contain elaborate articles 
on the political state of Germany, and justly deprecate the oppres- 
sion which the inhabitants of some of the German provinces expe- 
rience. But, in return, the Germans sympathize with the oppressed 
inhabitants of Great Britain. A Rheinisch paper says, that the 
condition of the Catholics in the British kingdom is the most pre- 
digious violation of human rights, and a stigma which can never be 
remoyed from the English name ! 

THEODOR KOERNER. 

On the late anniversary of the battle of Leipsic, Director 
StrruveE, of Konigsberg, pronounced a eulogium on the lamented 
Theodor Koerner, who is called the Tyrtzus of Germany. 

The life and writings of this youthful poet, are in the library of 
the Teutonic Lyceum of Literature in this city. 

Probably Koerner has not been excelled by any young poet of 


modern times. 
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JOSEPH II. 
This emperor was asked, what he thought of the war between 
England and the American colonies ?—He replied: my rank re- 
quires that i should be a royalist. 
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QUALIFICATION OF A GOOD SCHOOLMASTER. 
A distinguished prince said, « I do not like to employ a school- 
master who has no wife and children, for he cannot know how to 
treat the children of others.” 
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DEFINITION OF WIT. 

‘«¢ How do you define wit?” said Lord Chatham to Dr. Hennike. 
«¢ Wit, my Lord,’’ replied the Doctor, « is what a pension would 
be to your humble servant: a good thing in its proper place.” 

lo 
ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS 

For 1822, are given in the 47th volume of Professor Bode’s As- 

tronomical Annals. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED IN GERMANY. 

Travels in Brasil, during the years 1815—1817. By Prince 
Maximitian Von Wied NEUWIED. 

Travels in Italy. By —— Quanpr. 

Women, how they were, how they are, and how they will be; or 
a complete catalogue of all the prepensities, habits, weaknesses, 
manners, passions and maxims of the female sex, such as they are 
manifest here and in all other places. 

The most important events in the Lile of Carl Ludwig Sand ; 
with a likeness. Second edition. 

Description of the Birds of Asia, Africa, Europe, America and 
New Holland ; with colored engravings. By E. W. Haun. 

A wonderful Letter and extraordinary call from the great Raset 
NEPHUNA BEN JEHUDA, to all the Jews on the Earth, to arise and 
take possession of the Holy Land. 

Critical Journal for Catholic Germany. 

Catechism of Politeness and Refined Life. By C. F. Micwaettis. 


HALLE MEDICINES. 

These celebrated medicines, which have been prepared at the 
University of Halle, in Germany, under the direction of Dr. C. W. 
D. Von Manat, are for sale, for the benefit of the Halle Orphan- 
House, by Peter Schmidt, 80 Maiden-lane, New-York. 
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